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748 General Notes. [December, 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Anthropological News. — The Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Davenport, Iowa, has issued its first volume of proceedings, covering 
the time from 1867 to 1876. The volume is well illustrated by plates, 
chiefly archaeological, and is certainly a praiseworthy effort by an infant 
society. There are a large number of archaeological papers reported, re- 
lating principally to mound explorations in the State and in Whiteside 
County, Illinois. The papers by Dr. Farquharson are of extraordinary 
merit, especially in those portions which relate to the copper axes and to 
the cloth wrappings found on many of them. 

The third number of the Revue <T Anthropologie has appeared, rich in 
original matter and in reviews of progress. The first article is by M. 
Tissot, upon the megalithic monuments and the blonde populations of 
Morocco. The monuments are precisely similar in nature to those found 
in Western Europe and in Algiers, consisting of dolmens, tumuli, menhirs, 
and cromlechs. The inhabitants of Morocco consist of: (1) two races 
of European physiognomy, the one blonde, the other brown, correspond- 
ing to the two races, blonde and brown, found in Prance (Libyans par 
excellence) ; (2) a brown race with southern characteristics, but still 
European (Getules ?) ; (3) a brown race of Oriental origin (Numid- 
ians ?) ; (4) a brown race, probably Berber, but crossed with the black 
race (Melano-Getules). 

M. Broca, the editor, follows up the paper of M. Tissot with a 
learned discussion of the relation of these megalithic remains to those 
of Algiers, particularly as settling the mooted question of a migration 
into Africa through Sicily and Sardinia rather than across the Straits of 
Gibraltar. M. Broca in referring to the blonde Berbers combats the 
theory of Shaw that they are the descendants of the Vandals of Gen- 
seric. From allusions in classic authors we are led to infer the presence 
of this blonde element for at least fifteen centuries b. c. The works of 
M. de Lciher are referred to, and an address of congratulation to him 
quoted as an example of the slight evidence which will suffice a philol- 
ogist when his national preferences overrule his judgment. 

The second article is an account of an elaborate study upon Nether- 
land crania, by Dr. Sasse. The next article is by Mme. Clemence Royer, 
a very diligent student but not always a safe guide, upon the origin of 
funeral rites and their manifestations in prehistoric times. It is an at- 
tempt to apply the evolution hypothesis to the subject of sepulture. 
The instinctive veneration for the dead is traced primarily to the natu- 
ral abhorrence of dead bodies inspired in most animals by their poison, 
their infection, and the abundance of stinging flies, etc., which gather 
around them. This has led some apes to cover their dead with boughs 
and sticks. From these the modes of burial naturally follow. The first 
great class is where the corpse is not touched, including absolute aban- 
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donment, slight coverings, heaps of stones, tumuli, cave and hut aban- 
donment, etc. The first occurrence of touching the corpse was where 
the instinct of preservation, induced by crowding, overcame the fear of 
the dead, and thus by the transporting of the dead of one cave to the 
side of a dead relative in another, an act of devotion saves the cave 
dwelling to the occupants and originates the whole series of interments 
in which the corpse is moved. The most ingenious application is made 
of these theories to inhumation, abandonment to beasts and birds, throw- 
ing into rivers and into the sea, desiccation and embalming, exposure on 
scaffolds, incineration, etc. An attempt is made in the last chapters to 
trace out ethnic affinities by these modes of burial. 

Dr. A. Morice contributes an article upon acclimation in Cochin China. 
The reviews upon anthropological publications and researches are ex- 
ceedingly fine, especially that of Dr. Collineau upon the craniological 
and craniometric instructions of the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
occupying nearly thirty pages of finely printed matter and illustrated 
with ten wood-cuts. The bibliographical references alone render this 
periodical absolutely indispensable to the anthropological student. 

The eighth number of Materiaux contains a review of Count J. Goz- 
zadini's charming monograph upon some bronze horse-trappings from 
Italy and the bronze sword of Ronzano. The original is fully illustrated 
with plates. James C. Southal's Eecent Origin of Man is reviewed by 
M. L. Reoult de Neuville. The remainder of the number is taken up 
with matters purely French. 

The Rede Lecture for 1876, The Monumental History of Egypt, was 
delivered May 26th by Samuel Birch. It is published in pamphlet form 
by Samuel Bagster. 

The third session of the International Congress of Orientalists was 
opened at St. Petersburg, Friday, September 1st, with M. Gregorrew as 
president. Nine sections were formed and a chairman elected for each. 
The subjects to which the sections were devoted were as follows : (1.) 
East and West Siberia. (2.) Middle Asia within Russian boundaries, 
as well as the independent principalities of Western Turkestan. (3.) 
Caucasia, as well as the Crimea and other parts of European Russia 
inhabited by Asiatic peoples. (4.) Transcaucasus, including ancient 
Georgia and Armenia. (5.) Eastern Turkestan, Thibet, Mongolia, with 
Mantchooria and the Corea, China, and Japan. (6.) India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, and the Indo-Chinese Archipelago. (7.) Turkey, including 
Arabia and Egypt. (8.) Archaeology and Numismatics. (9.) The Re- 
ligious and Philosophical Systems of the East. 

M. Leon de Rosny, the president of Section 5, called the attention of 
the congress to the question of the discovery of America by the Chinese 
before the time of Columbus. 

The meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science commenced September 6th. The president of the biological 
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section also opened the subsection of anthropology. In his address, 
after giving a brief and general sketch of the modern doctrine of 
the antiquity and origin of man, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace devoted the 
remainder of his remarks to the far more momentous and exciting prob- 
lem of the development of man from some lower animal form. He 
observed that in the last sixteen years scientific men have passed from 
one extreme of belief to the other, — from a profession of total ignorance 
as to the mode of origin of all living beings to a claim of almost 
complete knowledge of the whole progress of the universe from the first 
speck of protoplasm up to the highest development of the human intel- 
lect. Mr. "Wallace, believing that the facts which oppose this theory 
receive hardly their due attention, that opposition is the best incentive to 
progress, and that it is not well even for the best theories to have it all 
their own way, directed the attention of his hearers to some of the facts, 
and to the conclusions fairly deducible from them. 

Papers were read by Lieutenant Cameron, Mr. Pengelly, M. Tidde- 
mann, and Professor Barrett. 

The French Association for the Advancement of Science met August 
16th at Clermont. M. Gabriel de Mortillet was chosen president of the 
Section of Anthropology. The subject of his opening address was the 
Origin of Superstitions. Papers were read by MM. Broca, Tubino, 
Oilier de Marchand, Vacher, Roujon, and Hovelacque. 

The American Archaeological Convention met in Philadelphia, in the 
Centennial Judges' Hall, on the 6th of September. A permanent organ- 
ization was formed, called the American Anthropological Association, 
with Dr. C. C. Jones as president and Rev. H. D. Peet as secretary. — 
O. T. Mason. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Cretaceous Vertebrates of the Upper Missouri. — Professor 
Cope has recently returned from an exploration of the Fort Union beds 
of the Upper Missouri, especially those discovered by Dr. Hayden in 
1855 at the mouth of the Judith River. Attention was given to the 
relation of this formation to the underlying marine cretaceous beds, and 
to the respective faunas of the two as compared with that of the early 
eocene period. The fauna was found to be terrestrial and lacustrine, 
including great numbers of Uhionidce, Lepidosteus, Cerntodus, and a 
form probably of rays ; of crocodiles, fresh-water turtles, Sauropterygian 
and Dinosaurian reptiles. The Dinosauria constitute the most abundant 
and characteristic form of life, eighteen species having been found, of 
which eight were of the carnivorous ( Goniopodous) and ten of the her- 
bivorous (Orthopodous) type. The predominant genus of the former is 
Lcelaps, of the latter, Dysganus, of both of which several species were 
found. 

The facies of this fauna is thus plainly mesozoic and cretaceous, adding 



